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Introduction 



Being a great fighter is not about l<nowing 1,000 techniques. 
It is about applying techniques in the right situation, at the 
right moment and without thinl<ing. Most competitive fighters have 
three to five favorite techniques. They build a strategy based on 
combinations of techniques that can be adapted in an endless 
amount of ways. Embedded in this strategy are numerous paths of 
preparation around a few favorite techniques all aiming to mislead 
the opponent. This strategy is their quality; it's what makes them 
such great fighters. 

If knowing a lot of techniques is not the quality of a fighter, then 
why do teachers and pupils focus on learning so many techniques? 
Why do almost all Martial Arts foundations base their criteria for 
belt-exams on knowing a specific set of techniques? Why don't they 
use criteria based on the qualitative aspects of movement? 

What lacks, is the knowledge of what exactly quality of movement 
is. A gain in quality of movement is much less tangible and visible 
than having learned a few new techniques. Aiming your training at 
developing quality of movement is much harder than 'collecting' 
techniques. 

So, what should then be the goal of your training if it is not about 
learning techniques? A fight is a complex chain of continuously 
changing situations. The speed and flexibility of adaptation to 
every new fighting situation determines your quality as a fighter. 
Training should therefore aim to develop useful instinctive reactions 
to unexpected fighting situations. 

Does this mean that techniques are not important? Of course 
techniques are important, however the importance of techniques 
is highly overrated. If we aim our training at integrating useful 
instinctive reactions in our mind and body, we can fight with an 
empty and therefore open mind. Instinctive reactions will then 
automatically interconnect into fluent movement and techniques will 
come out like they were invented on the spot. This is a spontaneous 
process. There is no interference of thinking, so your reaction-time 
is as fast as it can be within the limits of fitness of your physique. 
In addition, there is no fixed form of movement so the performance 
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of every technique will always be exactly adapted to the specific 
fighting situation of that moment. 

This book is an attempt to unravel the mystery of learning to fight 
effectively. A training method aimed at learning you to fight on 
instinct is explained in detail in this book. For those fighters who 
are at a level of experience where finding a good teacher is getting 
more difficult, a chapter is added about how to be your own teacher. 
Finally I explain how nervousness can influence your performance 
in competition. I will share my personal experiences on learning to 
cope with nerves in competition. 

Because the focus is on training method and on principles of 
learning movements, I hope this book will be a valuable source of 
information for fighters in Submission Grappling, Judo, Brazilian Jiu- 
Jitsu and Mixed Martial Arts. In many cases the differences between 
these disciplines help to explain why techniques are performed in a 
certain way in specific situations. 

Read the book critically, understand the learnings, experiment with 
the learnings, see if they fit you and make them your 'own thing'. 
That's what you should do with any advice from any teacher. Above 
all, I hope you will enjoy the reading. 

I am very curious about any comments you may have concerning 
my book. Your comments help me to keep developing my vision and 
training method. You can find my e-mail address on the website 
below: 

www.instinctivegroundfighting.com 

Don't hesitate to seek contact, for I'm always happy to share 
experiences with people that have a heart for Martial Arts and 
personal development! 

Kind regards, 

Joris Merks 



Introduction 
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Introduction 



When the aim of your training is to develop your fighting sl<ills 
to the highest level possible within your reach of talent and 
willingness to invest in training, you need to know three components. 

1. What makes the quality of a fighter? 

2. How do your body and mind learn new movements and new 
ways of perception? 

3. How to develop a training method that matches 1 and 2 to 
bring you to the level of your potential? 

These three components are covered in the first part of the book. 
First I explain which components determine the quality of a fighter by 
presenting a new way to look at techniques. I will also show how the 
body and mind learn to react to fighting situations without thinking. 
Finally, I willexplainwhatimplicationsthishasforyourtraining method. 



new way of looking at tecliniques 



What is a 'technique? This question might seem very simple: you 
will probably feel the urge to say something like, ''A technique is a 
movement that should be performed in a certain way''. 
It only seems that way though, because techniques have a name. 
Techniques have a name simply because those names make it easier 
to communicate about your actions. People have names for exactly 
the same reason. If you know that someone's name is Steward 
then this is handy. You can call him, refer to him when talking to 
someone else and people will know whom you mean. 

This does not mean that all Stewards are the same! There can be a 
million different Stewards, just as there are a million different ways 
to perform a Triangle Choke or any other technique. Every technique 
can be performed in an endless number of ways depending on the 
situation, the timing, the strength of your body, the length of your 
arms, the fact that the contest is with or without Gi, the fighting 
style of your opponent, and so on. There is an endless amount of 
variables that influence the way a technique is performed. Somehow 
very few people are fully aware of this fact. 
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Many people think that there are only one, two or three ways to 
perform a technique correctly. They are often convinced that their 
way is the only right way. You will discover this when you train long 
enough with different teachers and partners. There always comes a 
point when people give you conflicting advice about how a technique 
should be performed. Does this mean that one of the two is wrong? 
Possibly, but this is not necessarily the case. I experienced the 
problem of receiving conflicting pieces of advice when I switched 
from Judo to Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu and later to Submission Grappling. 

When I participated in Judo competitions, I always won a lot of 
fights on the ground with Sankaku or the Triangle Choke. It was 
my specialty and I performed it from three different positions in 

different variants. In the Guard 
I performed it in the way 
illustrated in the picture on the 
left. 

When I switched to Brazilian Jiu- 
Jitsu and Submission Grappling I 
was told that my technique was 
not quite right and that I should 
perform itinthewayshown below. 

When I learned the new way of performing the Triangle Choke 
I started thinking about my 
old way. I developed my own 
Sankaku in a very critical 
manner and was convinced that 
my way was not a bad one. 
But it did not work very well 
in Submission Grappling. Why? 
The differences were caused by 
the change in the distance of 
fighting in the Guard. 
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In Judo you can fight effectively 
from a relatively large distance 
(picture 1). If you do this in 
Submission Grappling your 
opponent will get a good 
opportunity to make a Leg Lock 
(picture 2), which is not allowed 
in Judo. 

Once you are in a Leg Lock, it 
can be very hard to escape; so if 
you use the Guard in Submission 
Grappling the distance is always 
shorter and the legs are mostly 
closed or inside the legs of the 
opponent (picture 3). You will 
always try to pull the opponent 
towards you. In doing so, you 
take control over your opponent 
which gives you chances to get 
him to submit or to get into a 
better position. At the same 
time you deprive your opponent 
of the possibility of making a 
Leg Lock. In this short distance 
the Submission Grappling way 
of doing the Triangle Choke is 
the most efficient way. 
In Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu however 
Leg Locks are also allowed and 
my old Sankaku worked pretty 
well in this style of fighting. Now 
why is that? This is because you 
wear a Gi. Wearing a Gi means 
that you have a better grip, 
which makes it safer to fight at 
a slightly greater distance. It's 
easier to prevent a Leg Lock by 
pulling your opponents' jacket 
making sure that he cannot 
move away from you to apply 
the Leg Lock (picture 4). 
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Now what does this all mean? Is one of the methods better? I don't 
think so. They are all the most efficient way to perform a certain 
technique in a specific context, with a specific body and a specific 
opponent. None of them is wrong or better than the other. It all 
depends on the situation. 

A lot of fighters in Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu think that Judoka's are lousy in 
groundfighting. This is only partly true. It is true because in Judo 
the focus is more on the standing part of the fight, so Judoka's 
don't focus as much on groundwork. It is partly false because 
the perspective of a Judoka in groundwork is a totally different 
one. In Judo you have only about five to ten seconds to score on 
the ground, there are no Leg Locks and you can win a fight by 
holding someone on his back for 25 seconds. This requires a totally 
different style of fighting. A lot of techniques that are considered 
effective in Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu and Submission Grappling are entirely 
ineffective in a Judo context, mostly because they take too much 
time. The referee will say ''mate" while you are in the middle of an 
action, meaning that you have to stand up again and you wasted 
energy on a technique that wasn't going to be profitable anyway. In 
addition, if you have a Mounting Position in Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu it is 
common sense to go for a Choke or an Arm Lock because you want 
your opponent to surrender. In Judo this would be a foolish thing to 
do, because you give up part of your control while you only need 25 
seconds of control over your opponent to win the match. 
The same thing happens the other way around. In Judo a lot of 
people fight in the Guard with their legs outside without closing 
them around the waist of the opponent (actually closing the legs is 
not even allowed). In Submission Grappling this is an unwise thing 
to do because you can be certain that your opponent will make a 
Leg or Ankle Lock. Those locks are not allowed in Judo so in this 
sport this way of fighting can be efficient. 

Now what is the lesson we learn from this? Be careful in judging 
techniques of fighters in other styles or with a different body type 
than yours. What seems foolish to you might just be the most efficient 
way to perform movements for that person in that context. 

Finally back to the question we started with: What is a 'technique? 
Based on what is explained 'technique' can be defined as follows. 
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Definition of 'teclinique': 

''A category of movements with a combination of 
logically related and recognizable elements of movement in it 



A recognizable element of a Triangle Choke is, for instance, the fact 
that you use your legs in the form of a Triangle to squeeze your 
opponents' neck. This is a very broad and open definition, but it has 
to be that broad because there are so many ways to perform any 
technique! This implies that the word 'technique' doesn't have very 
much meaning. The meaning of a technique only becomes clear in 
the fighting situation in which the technique is performed, which is 
explained in the next paragraph. 

Now why is it important to break with the 'old idea' of what a 
technique is? With this new way of looking at techniques you 
will always continue to discover new aspects of techniques, new 
combinations, new preparations, new ways to adapt techniques to 
situations, new timing.... There are so many variables that you can 
never stop developing. On the contrary, with a fixed idea of how 
techniques should be performed, the learning will finally stop. You 
will probably not develop yourself into a great fighter and even 
worse, you will probably get bored and start practicing another 
sport. If you are a teacher, your pupils might get bored because 
they learn the same material over and over again. With an open 
concept of what a technique is, training becomes a kind of endless 
research. You will never be bored and you will never stop learning. 



Matching technique to situation 



In the previous paragraph a very broad definition of the concept 
'technique' was formulated. This broadness implies that a remark 
like, "Today we will practice the Triangle Choke" actually gives pupils 
very little information. If you tell an experienced fighter you won a 
fight with the Triangle Choke, he will most likely ask liow you did 
it. If you tell him that your opponent was trying to pass your Guard 
under your right leg and tlien you made the Triangle Choke, he will 
know almost exactly how you won the fight. 
Now what is the difference? You added a description of the situation 
in which the technique was performed. 
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If a technique is a logic reaction to a figliting situation, then 
it gets its meaning. Without the situation the concept 'technique' 
is almost meaningless. 

So a technique is only meaningful if it is a reaction to a situation. 
Then it would be logical to ask: what is a situation? It seems a 
trivial question, but it's not. The simplest definition of 'situation' 
would be: ''the position the fighters are in, combined with the actions 
they make". But this does not give you a complete description. 

Almost any factor can result in a different situation. We've seen in 
the previous chapter, for example, that the fact that you are fighting 
without a Gi can create an entirely different situation. Techniques 
you use with Gi, sometimes don't work as well without a Gi even if 
the actions and positions of the fighters are exactly the same. The 
rules of the game are also part of the situation. In some forms of 
Free Fight you have Rope Escapes or you can fight on the ground for 
only 30 seconds. These rules imply that different styles of fighting 
have a better chance of winning than when there are no such rules, 
again resulting in a different situation. 

Other factors that define the situation are your weight and that of 
your opponent, your muscle-strength, possible injuries, the length 
of your body or your state of alertness. All these factors can define 
the situation you are in and thus alter the meaning of techniques 
and actions. A definition of 'situation' would thereby be as follows. 



Definition of 'situation': 

'The whole of all factors 
that influence the behavior of both fighters 



Seeing how many factors can influence the meaning of technique 
will make you understand why you should never directly copy a 
technique or strategy from another fighter. Always experiment 
and see if the technique fits you, because the fact that you 
are another person with another body malces any situation 
a different situation. 
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raining to react witliout tli in icing 



When you realize that techniques are almost meaningless apart 
from the situation in which they are performed, you will see that 
this has many implications for the training and teaching of Martial 
Arts. 



As mentioned in the introduction, most great fighters have only 
three to five techniques they use in competition. This automatically 
means that their quality does not lie in the number of techniques 
they know. Then what is their quality? It is not easy to describe this, 
because this quality is different for each fighter. However there are 
resemblances in the qualities of different fighters. 

The most important qualities all great fighters have, are a perfect 
'feeling' for what is going to happen in a fight and the ability to 
apply their techniques reflexively to the current situation. The word 
'feeling' is used because it is not something they think about. It's 
not something they know a minute before it happens so they can 
make a plan to cope with it. Sure, a lot of fighters study their 
opponents to see how they fight, so they can adapt their strategy. 
However that is not what is meant with the 'feeling' of what is going 
to happen. 

Any fighter who has been in competition knows the experience of 
this 'feeling'. You step on the mat for a fight, the fight starts, the 
opponent makes a move and you react to it without thinking. It al 
happens so fast that you can only look at what your body is doing. 
You cannot consciously steer it. And then. ..the best knock-outs, the 
best Submissions and the best Ippons are the ones you don't see 
coming yourself. In Judo I've won fights where after the fight I did 
not know how I'd won the fight. Other people had to tell me and 
then I could remember. This is what you should train for. This is the 
quality of 'feeling' of what is coming and reacting without thinking. 

Anyone must have had some experiences with this quality of the 
body in normal life. A glass falls from the table and you catch it 
before you even realize that the glass is falling. If you had thought 
about this first, you would definitely have been too late! Be conscious 
of this quality and try to integrate it in your combat style. 
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Because you don't get the time to think in a competition, you 
shouldn't thinl< too much on a training as well. You may spend 
some time thinking if you practice a technique for the first time or 
if you are standing under the shower thinking about your strategy. 
However, the majority of your time in any training session, by 
far, should be spent moving instead of thinking. Only by making 
movements over and over again, will your body learn to make these 
movements reflexively. 

Unfortunately a lot of people take this too literally. They practice the 
same techniques over and over again until they can dream them 
and do them really fast without thinking. This is ok, but the problem 
with this is you are only learning a technique. Like said before, the 
main quality of a fighter consist of being able to react to situations 
without thinking; and that is not what you are training for if you are 
just repeating techniques over and over again. 

So what should you do? It's actually quite simple if you get it. 
Instead of repeating techniques, you should repeat situations 
as close to reality as possible over and over again. This means 
that your training should be as dynamic as possible. Your training 
partner should actively make moves that he would also make if it 
were a competition and you should be reacting to those moves. If 
you train like this, you learn much more than only the application 
one technique: 

• You learn to adapt the technique to the different movements 
of your opponents 

• You learn to make different preparations to the technique 

• You learn to make smart combinations with other 
techniques 

In fact, you are not learning techniques at all. You are learning to 
make logical and practical reactions to the actions of your opponent. 
By doing so you create a feeling for moving, for situations and for 
matching these two together. If you can do this, you will be able to 
develop your own techniques and there are no limitations any more 
except those of your body and your creativity. After all, this is the 
way all techniques were invented in the first place. The techniques 
we use in the present day are just someone's practical reactions to 
their opponents in the past, which turned out to be so effective that 
other people decided to copy it and give it a name! 
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Does this sound complicated? In a way it is but it can be summarized 
in a simple way. The easiest way to get there is by learning the 
following three things: 



• Learn to recognize fighting situations without thinking 

• Learn to perform techniques without thinking 

• Learn to adapt techniques to situations without thinking 



These three elements cannot be learned separate from each other 
but that's explained in the Dynamic Training Method in Part II of this 
book. The method starts with learning a new technique in a more 
isolated context. Gradually the opponent builds up resistance so 
the exercise gets more dynamic. As dynamics grow, the opponent 
learns defenses to the technique and you learn to adapt the 
technique to your opponents' defensive actions. The exercise gets 
more complex if additional options for attack and defense are added 
for both fighters. When the exercise gradually gets more dynamic 
and complex, you will eventually come to the point where it is not 
about techniques anymore. Instead it is about reacting logically to 
situations and thus about defining your own techniques. 

The most dynamic and complex form of practicing is Sparring. 
Doing Sparring is absolutely necessary to develop the quality that 
competitive fighters have. On the other hand, if you would only 
practice Sparring, only the extremely talented fighters would develop 
to their full technical potential. Sometimes a lowering of intensity 
and complexity is needed to learn new actions. You can do this by 
working with a partner who fully cooperates, or who only resists 
about 40 percent. Another way is to use Sparring-forms where 
both participants are restricted to certain situations or techniques 
or restricted to only defense or attack. Chapter two explains more 
about this method of training that I call 'Limited Sparring 
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Implications for teaching groundfigliting 



fib 



1 




We know now, that techniques 
should not be seen as a fixed 
movement, that can only be 
done in one, two or three ways. 
We also know, that a technique 
gets its meaning by matching it 
to a situation where it can be 
applied. Finally, it was explained 
that a dynamic way of training 
is necessary to learn the logic 
of movement and to learn to 
react reflexively to unexpected 
combat situations. 

If you are a teacher this has 
a lot of implications on how 
you explain and teach new 
techniques to pupils. I will use 
a simple example from my own 
experiences as a Judo teacher 
for children from ages six to 
fifteen years old. 
When I familiarize children with 
Judo groundwork for the first 
time, I often use the simple 
exercise you see on the pictures 
on the left. 

When I first started teaching 
my explanation was like this: 



"S/f on your knees. Grab the collar with your right hand and grab 
the sleeve with your left. Push with the right and pull with the left 
and push your opponent sideways on his back. Ok, now make this 
movement in turns without resisting.'' 



While giving these instructions I always performed the movement a 
few times from different angles, so every child could see what they 
were supposed to do. After this short explanation and demonstration 
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I would let the children practice with each other and I observed 
what they were doing: 

First, most children would start discussing: whether it was the right 
arm that was supposed to go to the sleeve or the left, whether 
they should push with the right and pull with the left or the other 
way around. Then after some discussion the most talented kids 
performed the exercise exactly right, but most children made all 
kinds of mistakes. 

With a bit more explanation and practicing I could then fairly easily 
get them to the point where they performed the movement right. 
But now comes the funny part: the next class when I did the same 
exercise, they started discussing the left and the right stuff again! 
Nowsometeacherswillsaythatthis is because children have difficulty 
remembering which is left or right, so they invent alternative words 
like 'playing-arm' or 'push-arm' or say 'pull on the side where 
you throw the opponent'. IVe tried it all but it doesn't solve the 
problem. I thought a lot about this and experimented with different 
methods until I found the solution. The cause of this problem is 
more fundamental than having problems with left and right and 
other terminology. It applies to children as well as adults. 

Nowadays, my approach is different. When I introduce this exercise 
to children who are new in Judo, I use the following words: 

"'Grab the jacket and try to push him on his back. You get one point 
if you succeed and then you start over again.'' 

After this explanation I let the children practice in competitive 
form. Now I have two advantages already. Firstly, my explanation is 
shorter so there's less talking and more practicing and I have fewer 
problems keeping everyone's attention. Secondly, the children don't 
discuss the left and right stuff anymore, but they start moving right 
away. 

The mistakes they make are still the same as in the previous method, 
but now comes the real advantage: because the opponent is not 
cooperating, they experience practical difficulties in the exercise. 
Instead of explaining again how the technique should exactly be 
performed, I start giving clues that solve these difficulties. If a kid 
fails because the opponent puts his arm out, I might say: 
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'Try to pull the arm and see what happens'' or ''What would happen 
if you suddenly pushed him towards the other side?'' 

When the children try to apply the advice, they experience the 
effectiveness of the solution to their problem. This gives them a 
feeling of being successful (of course I give them a lot of compliments 
when I see them making an effort to adapt their strategy). The next 
time, even if they do this exercise to the left instead of the right, 
if someone puts his arm out, they will remember to pull it away. If 
someone is resisting very hard on one side, they will remember to 
push the other side. 

In short, instead of explaining a movement in a specific way, I 
give the children a competitive assignment they can easily perform: 
"Push him on his back". While trying to perform this assignment 
they experience where the problems are. I take these experiences 
and suggest practical solutions that they can apply and then I let 
them experience the effectiveness of these solutions. 

Why is this working? In addition to the first two benefits already 
discussed above, another important benefit is that it is much easier 
to remember actions once you've experienced yourself why they are 
performed in a certain way. If you've experienced that boiling water 
is hot by burning your finger, you will never forget it again. If a child 
experiences that the opponent will put his arm out if he doesn't pull 
the sleeve, he will surely remember to pull it the next time. Finally, 
because I take the time to look at a pupil's performance first, I 
can make sure that I only give advice where it is needed. Lots of 
movements are performed in the right way spontaneously, so why 
not use that? 

Now how does this apply to explaining a more complex technique 
like a Sankaku or Triangle Choke? In Judo I perform the Sankaku in 
The Guard as you can see in the pictures on the next page. 

I will sum up some of the aspects that are very important if you 
want this technique to work in competition: 
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1. Turn on your left side (making 
Wor'Upa'). 

2. Put pressure on your 
opponents' hip with your left 
heel and at the same time pull 
him towards you. 

3. Remove the opponents' arm 
with the right knee. 

4. Take a position in an angle 
of 90 degrees to the opponents' 
body. 

5. Control your opponents' leg 
with your right arm. 

6. Apply pressure with your right 
leg at an angle of 90 degrees. 

7. Squeeze the head between 
your knees and pull the arm 
before closing the triangle. 

8. Make yourself small when 
squeezing with your legs. 

Thaf s a lot of information to 
remember! I could make this 
list even longer, but then I can 
be sure that my pupils will start 
thinking and discussing what 
kind of movements they should 
make, instead of just starting to 
practice. Plus, they will probably 
forget 80% of all things that 
I've explained anyway. Then, 
how do I teach my pupils all 
the important aspects of this 
technique in this situation? 
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When demonstrating a technique, I always give a maximum 
of three clues at a time: only the clues that are needed to start 
moving. After this basic explanation and a few demonstrations of 
performance, I let the pupils practice. At first they will make a lot of 
mistakes, however I try not to start giving advice right away. First I 
want them to experience the difficulties in the exercise themselves. 
I observe what kind of mistakes they make and what solutions they 
find by themselves. 

Only after this observation I start giving advice starting with those 
aspects of the technique that form the biggest problems. I prefer 
to instruct the defender on how to counter the attack if specific 
important aspects of the technique are forgotten. If, for instance, 
I see that most pupils do not place their foot at the hip of the 
opponent, I instruct the opponent to step over the leg and pass. 
Now they all experience what happens if they don't control the hip, 
so they won't forget it anymore. In addition, instead of having only 
one fighter learning a movement, both fighters are now learning to 
react on each other's actions. 

Experiencing weaknesses in technique occurs when an opponent 
starts resisting. This doesn't mean that pupils should start Sparring 
right away, because then the situation would be too complex to 
experiment with new movements. Instead, an opponent can build 
up resistance bit by bit. When he does this, mistakes in performance 
of a technique will expose themselves and solutions will get a logical 
meaning. This process is described in more detail in the 'Dynamic 
Training Method' section of this book. 
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Summary part I 



A technique is not a movement tfiat can only be performed in one, 
two or three ways. It is a logic reaction to a fighting situation that 
varies depending on an endless amount of variables. Examples of 
variables that influence the appropriate performance of a technique 
are the position of your opponent, the timing of your reaction, 
the length, weight and strength of your body and those of your 
opponent, the speed of your perception, the rules of the game, 
your state of mind, possible injuries or other limitations of your 
body., and many more. 



If you know by experience why a technique is performed in a certain 
way, you won't have to remember it. If you practice using dynamic 
exercises, you won't have to think about applying the technique. 
This is the first step in creating a feeling for reacting to situations 
instead of only 'knowing' a technique. Thus, instead of repeatedly 
explaining how techniques should be performed, teachers should 
create exercises in which pupils discover for themselves by 
experience how techniques are applied to varying situations with 
a variety of opponents. This means training should always be as 
dynamic as possible and be based on recognizing fighting situations 
and reacting to them in a practical way. 
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